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Notes of the Month 


Cyprus and the N.A.T.O. Intervention 

New hopes were naturally roused by the intervention in the 
Cyprus dispute of M. Spaak, the Secretary-General of N.A.T.O., 
on 17 June, the day on which Mr Macmillan was to have announc- 
ed a new plan for Cyprus to the House of Commons. It was 
already known that both the Greek and Turkish Governments had 
expressed objections to the new plan, which was communicated 
to them in advance. This was not surprising, since the plan con- 
tained virtually no ingredients that had not already been put for- 
ward, whether officially or unofficially, at some time: indeed, it is 
impossible to think of any new ingredients likely to be acceptable 
in principle to both Greeks and Turks. And therefore, since the 
chances that the plan would succeed appeared slight, it was 
natural that any prospect of a way out of the seemingly hopeless 
situation should revive people’s hopes. This revival M. Spaak 
furnished. But what real chance had his last-minute intervention 
of doing good? 

Mr Macmillan when announcing it in the House of Commons 
on 17 June said: ‘Mr Spaak, on behalf of the [Atlantic] Council, 
conveyed to Her Majesty’s Government . . . the strong request to 
postpone for forty-eight hours their Parliamentary statement in the 
belief that this short delay would be of advantage.’ What was to be 
done in these forty-eight hours was not stated. The word ‘media- 
tion’ was not uttered by anybody, except by a spokesman ofthe 
Greek Government, who said bluntly : ‘We do not accept N.A.T.O. 
mediation in the Cyprus issue.’ There was to be no question of 
substantially altering the new plan. All that could happen was that 
the Atlantic Council, including the Greek, Turkish, and British 
representatives, should spend the forty-eight hours discussing the 
intractable problem with the reasonableness and goodwill which 
have always characterized their meetings, and hoping that a ray of 
light would show itself. 

This was not in fact the first time that the good offices of 
N.A.T.O. had been offered in the Cyprus dispute. Several years 
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ago the Secretary-General of the day made a private offer of help, 
which was rejected on that occasion by the British Government. 
Last year another offer was made, and accepted by the British 
Government, but rejected this time by the Greek Government. It 
is not hard to see the reasons in both cases. Cyprus is not, and 
never has been, included in the area covered by the North Atlantic 
Treaty, although all three countries involved in the dispute are 
members of N.A.T.O. At the date when the British Government 
rejected the idea of intervention by N.A.T.O., Cyprus was still 
looked upon as a purely British problem; and the purposes for 
which the island was judged necessary to Great Britain were, 
firstly, to defend local British interests in the Middle East, and 
secondly to support the Baghdad Pact, which was already in pro- 
cess of formation. Neither of these purposes directly concerned 
Greece, and only one of them concerned Turkey. So far as British 
commitments to N.A.T.O. were concerned, Cyprus had at that 
time a relatively unimportant role; to bring N.A.T.O. into the 
Cyprus dispute would therefore, in the British view, have un- 
necessarily enlarged and complicated the problem. 

The Greek reason for rejecting N.A.T.O. intervention last year 
was quite a different one. One of the grounds on which Greece 
has based her case against Great Britain over Cyprus, whether 
wisely or unwisely, is the currently popular ground of ‘anti- 
colonialism’. This ensures a wide measure of support for the Greek 
case among the newly emerging, formerly dependent States which 
are now so numerous at the United Nations. But it also means that 
all the so-called ‘colonial’ Powers are likely to rally to the support 
of Great Britain. Among the fifteen members of N.A.T.O. there 
are five of these ‘colonial’ Powers: France, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland, and Great Britain herself; and Turkey must be counted, 
from the Greek point of view, as another supporter of ‘colonialism’ 
in this context. This makes six out of fifteen Powers likely to be 
unsympathetic to the Greek case in the Atlantic Council. The same 
six Powers also, of course, belong to the United Nations. But in 
New York they are only six among more than eighty, whereas in 
Paris they are six among fifteen. It is obvious which of the two 
international forums is likely to be more acceptable to the Greeks 
as a debating-ground for the Cyprus question. 

Nevertheless, N.A.T.O. boldly committed itself to trying its 
luck. It was bound to be a crucial test for N.A.T.O., and a pre- 
cedent of radical importance. It was the first time that N.A.T.O. 
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had publicly undertaken to try to reconcile (if that is not too strong 
a word) a political dispute between a group of its members. It was 
also the first time that N.A.T.O. had undertaken to try to solve 
(if that too is not too strong a word) a problem that lay technically 
outside its area of operation. Success would be an enormously 
important achievement for the alliance as a whole. It was not too 
much to say that it would give N.A.T.O. a new lease of life. 
Failure, on the other hand, would be a serious setback, for it is the 
effective existence of the eastern flank of N.A.T.O. that is at stake. 
It would not be right, however, to blame N.A.T.O. if such a 
disaster as the complete collapse of this eastern flank should occur, 
for its existence was already in peril, whether N.A.T.O. inter- 
vened or not. The Greek servicemen stationed at Izmir, in Turkey, 
under N.A.T.O. command, had already been withdrawn by a 
unilateral Greek decision; and this was only a repetition of what 
happened in the autumn of 1955, after the anti-Greek riots in 
Izmir and Istanbul, when the Greek forces were withdrawn from 
N.A.T.O. manceuvres. 

It can be argued, then, that N.A.T.O. had much to gain by 
offering its good offices, and little to lose that would not be lost in 
any case. But the momentary optimism caused by M. Spaak’s 
gesture could not conceal the extreme gravity of the situation. The 
fact which no gesture could alter was that, in the present mood of 
Greeks and Turks, no solution of the Cyprus problem that would 
be acceptable to the Greeks could be acceptable to the Turks, and 
vice versa. The crucial words are: ‘in the present mood’. Could 
that mood be altered? That was the problem to which the Atlantic 
Council addressed itself. It was natural to believe that allies could 
reconcile allies, even at the eleventh hour; but it is quite certain 
that the chances of a favourable answer would have been much 
greater if the attempt could have been made years ago, before the 
problem got out of hand. This is the real lesson of Cyprus for the 
future conduct of N.A.T.O. 


Crisis in the Lebanon 

WHILE the disturbances that began in Lebanon on 8 May are 
undoubtedly related to issues of inter-Arab and international 
politics, the outside influences that brought the crisis to a head 
have worked through the channels of internal Lebanese politics. 
The outcome has been a situation similar in nature, though not in 
proportions, to the Lebanese disturbances of 1860, when the inte- 
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gration of the internal problems of Mount Lebanon in the Eastern 
Question resulted in interconfessional strife, with each of the 
Lebanese factions backed by an interested outside party. 

The United Arab Republic seeks to enlist Lebanon on its side in 
its struggle with the Hashemite Arab Union, as well as in its ‘posi- 
tive neutralist’ stand towards the West. It may also be intent on di- 
verting from Lebanon the profitable trade which had made its way 
from Egypt to Lebanon during the last two years; and it is cer- 
tainly interested in having control over the Lebanese pipeline 
terminals. In addition, the economic disagreements that have 
created serious tensions between Lebanon and Syria since 1946, 
and Syria’s traditional distrust of Lebanon, must also be taken into 
account in an understanding of the present Lebanese situation. 

The U.A.R. justifies its present unfriendly stand towards 
Lebanon on the grounds that Lebanon’s foreign policy since the 
Suez Crisis has been provocative. Lebanon, according to the 
U.A.R., did not observe strict neutrality between the Arab blocs 
when, a year ago, she allowed units of the U.S. Sixth Fleet to 
stand by in Beirut while King Hussein carried out his successful 
coup d’état in Jordan. By accepting the Eisenhower Doctrine 
earlier on, Lebanon had already incurred the wrath of the U.A.R. 
In fairness, it must be admitted that the immediate and outspoken 
way in which the Lebanese Government accepted the Eisenhower 
Doctrine was, in fact, both lacking in tact and provocative towards 
the Arab Nationalist sentiments of many Lebanese Muslims. 

In its attempt to obtain a greater influence in Lebanese affairs, 
the U.A.R. chose to work through the delicate internal political 
set-up of the Lebanese Republic and to disrupt the uneasy balance 
between Lebanese Christians and Muslims on which the country 
is poised. Lebanon’s hasty acceptance of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
had already tampered with the ‘National Covenant’: the ‘gentle- 
man’s agreement’ between the country’s Christians and Muslims. 
The defeat of powerful Opposition candidates in the 1957 elec- 
tions, and the implied intention of the President, Camille Cha- 
moun, to get the overwhelmingly loyal Parliament to amend the 
Constitution so as to allow him a second term of office, created fur- 
ther disaffection. The U.A.R. encouraged the disaffection to grow 
to critical dimensions by subsidizing the Opposition and by attract- 
ing to its service various Lebanese elements not necessarily op- 
posed to Lebanon’s foreign policy, but dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing regime for a variety of other reasons. 
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While political parties and groupings based on political con- 
viction play a role in the internal affairs of Lebanon, city mobs and 
quasi-feudal groupings around powerful families and individuals 
are equally important, particularly among the Druzes and the 
Sunni and Shi’i Muslims. The traditional Yazbaki and Janbalati 
factions which divided the Druzes in the eighteenth century are 
still important. Kamal Janbalat, leader of the Janbalatis and of the 
present rebellion in the mountains, disguises his quasi-feudal 
following under the name of the Progressive Socialist Party. 
He played an active part in forcing the resignation of Bishara al- 
Khuri in 1952 and in bringing Camille Chamoun to power; but 
he has since lapsed into opposition again, having been disappointed 
at the minimal role reserved for him by Chamoun in the new 
regime. His Yazbaki rival, Majid Arslan, who had previously sup- 
ported Khuri, became forthwith the champion of Chamoun. The 
allegiances of rival groupings in the Shi’i and Sunni rural areas 
were determined in the same way. In Beirut, Tripoli, and Sidon, 
mob groupings, similar in structure to the quasi-feudal groupings, 
divided the Muslim population; but these divisions have recently 
taken on a different aspect. 

Under normal circumstances, the political interplay between 
the various Lebanese factions is peaceful and coloured by little 
political conviction outside the political parties; but the political 
successes of Egypt since 1952 have tended to change the situation. 
Sunni Muslim opinion in Beirut, Tripoli, and Sidon, apart from 
vested interests and some genuine Lebanese patriotism, has never 
been entirely satisfied with the status of Lebanon, and looks for- 
ward to a dissolution of Lebanon within a larger political union. 
Under the Mandate, and during the first ten years since inde- 
pendence, this Muslim opinion lacked adequate leadership; but 
the rise of Nasser remedied this shortcoming. A Muslim political 
rally around the figure of Nasser began to develop. The mob 
groupings of the coastal towns began to take on a distinct and co- 
herent political colouring; and while a few such groups allied 
themselves with the regime in Lebanon, the greater part became 
strongly Nasserist. Formerly weak mob leaders took advantage of 
this new crystallization of Muslim opinion and stepped in as 
opposition leaders, supported and subsidized by Egypt and Syria, 
and later by the U.A.R. Grouping around themselves the dis- 
satisfied Christian and Druze elements (among whom the former 
are in fact very few), these leaders, the most outspoken of whom 
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are Saeb Salam and Abdallah al-Yafi, formed the Opposition 
‘National Front’, which, on 8 May, carried its political opposition 
into armed rebellion. 

The immediate excuse for the rebellion was the murder of a 
leftist journalist, concerning which the Opposition accused the 
Government on flimsy grounds. The broader issue was the ques- 
tion of the President’s re-election and the perpetuation of Leban- 
on’s present foreign policy. The forces used, except for the violent 
Arab nationalist groups of the three coastal cities, were for the 
most part quasi-feudal mob groupings and personal interests 
almost entirely unconcerned with the issues of foreign policy. But 
the basic point at issue in the present Lebanese crisis is whether 
Lebanon will be dominated by the U.A.R. or will continue as a 
free and sovereign State. 


The Middle East and the Muslim Republics of the U.S.S.R. 

A CONTRIBUTOR sends us the following comment on the article 
on “The Role of Turkestan in Soviet Middle East Policy’ which 
recently appeared in The World Today (May 1958). 

This article forcefully and rightly draws attention to the 
potential importance of the six Muslim republics of the U.S.S.R. 
The material progress achieved in these republics since the 
Revolution, and particularly since the last war, and the attraction 
which this progress has for the undeveloped countries of the 
Middle East, have been consistently underestimated by the West. 
The Soviet Government, on the other hand, is fully aware of the 
advantage over the West which it should derive from the con- 
tiguity of the Muslim fringe of the Soviet Union with the Middle 
East. Nevertheless, in dealing with Soviet plans for the immediate 
future, the article may in some respects be out of date; and the 
author seems to have overlooked the extent of the problem which 
now confronts the Soviet Government—namely, how that 
Government is to reconcile the classic Marxist attitude of un- 
compromising hostility towards Islam and bourgeois nationalism, 
which it has always adopted in the eastern republics of the Union, 
with its new policy of rapprochement with bourgeois nationalist 
Middle East Governments. 

The changes in the Soviet attitude towards Middle Eastern 
countries outlined at the Twentieth Party Congress of February 
1956, and later enlarged upon in Soviet periodicals, amounted in 
effect to an admission that the earlier stigmatization of ‘bourgeois 
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nationalist’ Governments and the Muslim clergy of the countries 
of the Middle East as ‘imperialist lackeys’ had been a mistake. The 
Soviet Government of course realized that this new departure did 
not square with the Soviet policy towards nationalism and towards 
Islam followed in the eastern republics of the Union; and it took 
certain steps which it thought might make this contradiction less 
apparent. It is true that the decree on atheistic propaganda of 
November 1954 resulted in a decrease in the more violent forms of 
anti-Islamic propaganda, but it is going too far to describe this 
as ‘a new liberalism’ towards Islam. Indeed, as if to coincide with 
the Twentieth Party Congress, Klimovich, a well-known authority 
on Islamic affairs, published in February 1956 a pamphlet called 
‘Islam: its origin and social character’, which attacks Islam from 
every conceivable point of view and even refers contemptuously 
to the Prophet as a character posthumously built up in order to ful- 
fil the requirements of the ‘cult of personality’. Other steps taken 
were the rehabilitation of certain Central Asian and Caucasian 
nationalists who had previously been disgraced or executed, and it 
is even possible that Bagirov, First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Azarbaidjan and a strong 
opponent of Islam and of bourgeois nationalism, was een in 
1956 as a sop to Muslim nationalist opinion. 

There is little doubt that at the beginning of 1956 P= Soviet 
leaders did entertain ideas of using the eastern republics as a kind 
of cultural and political bridge between the Soviet Union and the 
Middle East. But certain unforeseen developments which took 
place during 1956 caused them to modify these ideas very con- 
siderably. The developments were the events in Hungary and 
Poland and the extraordinary access of prestige to Colonel Nasser 
as a result of the nationalization of the Suez Canal and the abortive 
operation carried out by Britain and France. 

Soviet prescience and skill are nowadays rated so high that it is 
often supposed that events in the Middle East always turn out 
precisely as the Soviet Government wishes. In the past, no such 
qualities have been evident in the Soviet handling of its Middle 
Eastern policy, and it now seems likely that the plans worked out 
in 1955 for the establishment of Soviet influence in the Middle 
East have had to be modified. The success of Soviet plans no 
longer depends as in the past on confusion and violence. On the 
contrary, these might well bring in their train the very thing which 
the Soviet Union wishes to avoid—general war. It is indeed prob- 
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able that the response of the Arab world to Soviet sponsoring of 
Arab nationalism has had results which are positively alarming to 
the Soviet Government. The Soviet leaders may still believe that 
they can hold this nationalism in leash and use it to their own 
advantage, but it is at least possible that their proposals to the 
United States for the neutralization of the Middle East were made 
in all sincerity. One thing is certain: the turmoil in the Middle 
East and the evidence of unrest in Eastern Europe will make the 
Soviet Government doubly cautious about using the eastern re- 
publics to implement its Middle East policy. 

It is perfectly true that a number of delegations from Middle 
Eastern countries have visited the eastern republics of the Soviet 
Union, and by all accounts they have been much impressed by 
what they saw there. There has been much talk of cultural ex- 
changes, and within strictly controllable limits something may 
already have been done; but there has so far been nothing ap- 
proaching free and frank intercourse between the nations of the 
Middle East and the Muslims of the Soviet Union. It is notice- 
able, too, that very few Middle Eastern delegations have visited 
Kazakhstan, where dislike of russification is particularly marked. 
The few delegations from the Muslim republics which have been 
allowed to visit other countries are always carefully selected and 
contain a number of Russians or other non-Muslims. 

It is impossible to say what impression the events of 1956 in the 
Middle East and in Eastern Europe had on the Muslim peoples of 
the eastern republics, whether they connected the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s new interest in the Middle East with the slight gestures of 
indulgence towards the republics, and whether they thought that 
Middle East nationalism and the Hungarian rebellion had any 
message for them. There has undoubtedly been a renewal quite 
recently of Soviet attacks on religious and nationalist survivals, 
and some Western writers attribute this to a real nationalist and 
Islamic revival. The renewed attacks are, however, far more likely 
to have resulted from the Russians’ realization that the flames of 
nationalism which they have been so intent on fanning in the 
Middle East have proved less controllable than they had supposed 
and might even spread to the Soviet Muslims. Examination of 
Soviet writing shows that Soviet estimates of the reliability of the 
eastern republics perpetually alternate between confidence and 
doubt: at one time they seem to believe that they have liquidated 
feudalism, Islam, and bourgeois nationalism, and at another that 
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these are still smouldering, capable of being fanned into a flame 
at any moment by pan-Islam, pan-Turkism, or pan-Iranianism, in 
whose existence the Russians still believe. 

To say that the Muslim republics of the U.S.S.R. do not con- 
stitute such an infallible and reliable instrument of Spviet Middle 
Eastern policy as the recent World Today article implies is not to 
say that they will never become such an instrument, or to mini- 
mize in any way the need to consider them as an important and 
even vital factor in Soviet plans. The whole trend of the Confer- 
ence of Soviet Orientalists held in Tashkent in June 1957, the sub- 
sequent creation of new oriental institutes in Tashkent and Baku, 
and new tendencies in publications issued by Central Asian Uni- 
versities and Academies of Sciences show that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has by no means abandoned the idea, first entertained by 
Stalin in the early years of the Revolution, of an eventual fusion of 
the Middle East with the Muslim fringe of the Soviet Empire. 
But, while the West’s under-estimation of the force of Middle 
Eastern nationalism undoubtedly played into Soviet hands, Soviet 
over-estimation of it as an instrument of Soviet policy to be mani- 
pulated and controlled like the synthetic variety foisted on the 
eastern republics of the Union might well prove disastrous to 
Soviet plans. The inter-relation of Middle Eastern and Soviet 
Muslim affairs is a matter of great importance to which the West 
would do well to devote far closer attention. 








After the Fourth Republic? 
Problems Facing General de Gaulle 


THROUGHOUT its lifetime of eleven and a half years, the Fourth 
Republic has been either on approval or under sentence of death. 
After three years, M. Queuille’s immobilisme was regarded by 
many as a sign that France had already gone back to the Third 
Republic. In 1951, the regime was challenged by almost one in two 
of the voters, who looked for France’s salvation either to the Com- 
munist Party or to General de Gaulle. The second Parliament has 
been described as ‘an addled Parliament—addled by bitter con- 
flict over European Union and Indo-China, almost ungovernable 
except (briefly) by the cavalry-charge methods of M. Mendés- 
France, and petering out in obscure intrigues over the electoral 
law’. The present Assembly, elected after a confused campaign 
in which neither the electoral law (the issue on which the Govern- 
ment was defeated) nor the Algerian problem (which might have 
been expected to dominate all other issues) succeeded in overcom- 
ing the negativism of public opinion or its concentration on local 
and sectional interests, was condemned to failure from the start. 
For a third of its members (some 50 Poujadists, later reduced to 
30, and nearly 150 Communists) constituted a permanent opposi- 
tion to the regime, as well as to successive Governments; the 
remaining 400, including almost a hundred right-wing members 
and about as many Socialists, were compelled to govern togeth- 
er, though they disagreed on practically everything except the 
first stage of the Algerian policy outlined by M. Mollet in 1956. 

This first stage—the ‘pacification’ of Algeria—was never com- 
pleted, M. Lacoste’s dernier quart d’heure being no nearer in 1958 
than in 1956; and so it was possible for M. Mollet to govern for a 
record fifteen months, until the economic repercussions of the 
Algerian war defeated him in May 1957. From then onwards, 
three Governments tried to find some way of breaking out of the 
vicious circle constituted by the Algerian problem. It was a war 
which neither side seemed able to win. Yet no cease-fire could be 
negotiated while each side laid down conditions that seemed to the 
other tantamount to capitulation. The French could not agree, in 
advance of elections, to recognize Algeria’s right to independence, 
if that meant the domination of the rebel Liberation Front, whose 
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representative character they doubted, and whose political inten- 
tions were disquieting. Yet the rebels would lay down their arms 
only when their right to independence was recognized. 

M. Bourgés-Maunoury tried to provide, in the loi-cadre, a frame- 
work of institutions in which Muslims could participate more 
fully, and which would be a preparation for elections. He was 
defeated by the Right, for whom the reform was too liberal. His 
successor, M. Gaillard, succeeded in getting an emasculated ver- 
sion of the law voted in February 1958, but was defeated by the 
Right’s objections to any consultations regarding France’s worsen- 
ing relations with Tunisia that could be interpreted as ‘inter- 
nationalization’ in the form of allied pressure on France. The fate 
of M. Pflimlin’s Government, painfully formed after a month of 
negotiations, provided evidence of the state of political confusion 
that by then existed regarding France’s North African problems. 
To judge only by his words, M. Pflimlin’s policy was more to the 
Right than that of his predecessors, yet it was the signal for an in- 
surrection by the European population in Algeria, designed to pre- 
vent his investiture on the ground that he was preparing to 
‘abandon’ Algeria. The right-wing groups were visibly out of 
sympathy with M. Pflimlin, though four of their members held 
office in his Government. And he finally resigned after having 
been accorded a vote of confidence by over 400 Deputies. 

Though the Algerian deadlock and its repercussions were 
responsible for the events immediately leading up to this long- 
predicted crisis of the regime, they do not provide the whole 
explanation. There had been talk of a crisis of the regime before 
the Algerian problem became acute. The Fourth Republic, like the 
Third, fell because the French were, in General de Gaulle’s 
phrase, ‘a profoundly divided people living in a terribly dangerous 
universe’. The Algerian problem was merely the last, the most 
painful, and the least curable of a whole series of problems that 
had proved insoluble owing to the depth and bitterness of French 
political divisions. Some were not tackled, or were merely tinkered 
with, as, for instance, financial reforms, the reform of Parliamentary 
procedure, the local government reforms promised in the Con- 
stitution, and the revision of the Constitution. Some eventually 
solved themselves in spite of French Governments, though usually 
in a way that France found painful. The long wrangles between 
France and the former Protectorates, for instance, ended in their 

1 Broadcast of 13 June 1958. 
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breaking away from France, and the long wrangle over the Euro- 
pean Defence Community ended in the defeat of the project by 
the National Assembly, though France had been the author of the 
plan. 

Up to the end of the first Parliament the three left-wing parties 
—Socialists, M.R.P., and Communists—had a clear majority in 
the Assembly. The first cause of the Fourth Republic’s weakness 
was their inability, even when there was no conservative opposi- 
tion to speak of, to agree among themselves. And there is no doubt 
that the Communist Party bears a heavy responsibility for creating 
and helping to encourage divisions between the left-wing parties. 
But the passage of the Communists into opposition in 1947 ought, 
if Governmental stability and authority had had the priority in 
the minds of party leaders that the situation demanded, to have 
drawn the non-Communist left-wing parties closer together. The 
Third Force, formed in 1947 after the Communist-led strikes of 
that year, did not, however, succeed in achieving positive unity; 
it merely preserved the framework of parliamentary government, 
first from Communist sabotage, and then from the combined 
threat of opposition from the Communists and from General de 
Gaulle’s Rally of the French People (R.P.F.). This negative victory 
was far from negligible, but it was not enough. Divisions between 
Socialists and M.R.P., who wrangled over the issue of State sup- 
port for Catholic schools from 1948 until the beginning of the 
present Parliament, weakened both. For both were obliged to 
participate in (or at least to support) Governments which included 
parties considerably to the right of them. From 1947 to 1951, the 
Socialists, as the left wing of predominantly centre coalitions, were 
vulnerable to irresponsible attacks from the Communists, from the 
safe vantage point of Opposition; from 1951 to 1955 the M.R.P. 
occupied this unenviable position, while the Socialists refused to 
serve in any Governments. Their differences drove the M.R.P. 
farther to the right than its leaders wanted, and thus helped to 
weaken both the party and the Left in general. The economic 
conservatism of the post-war Radical Party contributed still more 
to weaken what could have been, in the early years of the Republic, 
a coherent left-centre majority in the Assembly. 

What happened instead during these years was a steady right- 
ward move of Governments and, eventually, in 1951, the return 
of right-wing parties in strength to the Assembly elected that year. 
By the time that Socialists and M.R.P. were prepared to work 
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together again, in 1956, it was too late. The discredit of vacillating 
majorities had strengthened the extremes; and too many problems 
had been left unsolved for too long. Major issues confronted 
Governments which had no concerted policy to deal with them, 
no habit of working together, and no technique for educating the 
electors in the realities of the situation. For party rivalries had led 
to the crystallization of old attitudes, the fighting of old battles, 
when what had been needed was new approaches to new prob- 
lems. 

New attitudes were most urgently necessary in the field of 
colonial policy and in the working out of new relationships be- 
tween France and the former Protectorates. France’s failure to 
evolve them in time led, first, to the loss of Indo-China, followed 
by the independence of Morocco and Tunisia, and, in 1954, to the 
rebellion in Algeria which, with its economic and international 
repercussions, had by 1958 come to dominate the entire political 
stage. Two other issues also played an important part in this failure: 
the divisions on European policy and on the Constitution. 

In General de Gaulle’s view the fundamental cause of the failure 
of the Fourth Republic was its bad Constitution. But the real con- 
stitutional problem of the Fourth Republic was surely the obses- 
sion of its political leaders with the need for constitutional re- 
vision, coupled with their incapacity to agree sufficiently to carry 
out more than a few relatively unimportant changes. Whatever 
was or was not wrong with the Constitution was in itself a minor 
problem. But the amount of time that Deputies devoted to con- 
stitutional and electoral problems was certainly a major problem, 
because it meant that more vital issues were neglected or dealt with 
only when it was too late. It took four years, off and on, to achieve 
the revision of eleven articles in 1954; it took almost six months 
to revise the electoral law in 1951; in.1955, six weeks of discussion, 
followed by a dissolution and a general election, ended in failure 
to revise the 1951 law; in 1958, both constitutional and electoral 
reform were once again before Parliament, proposals for further 
constitutional revision having then been under discussion since 
1955. The National Assembly devoted its last day before handing 
over to General de Gaulle (27 May) to a debate on fresh proposals 
for constitutional revision. 

The other major time-waster was the question of the European 
Defence Community. The European idea was in itself a forward- 
looking attempt to find new solutions to the international prob- 
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lems of the post-war world. But much of its value was lost in 
the labyrinths of supra-national constitution-making, and in the 
bargaining and intrigues associated with the controversy over 
German rearmament. From the spring of 1952 to August 1954, 
while France lost Indo-China and was in process of losing Morocco 
and Tunisia, Deputies argued about the conditions in which 
France would feel it safe to ratify the E.D.C. treaty. Parties were 
divided, Governments were paralysed. In December 1953, 
divisions on this issue were mainly responsible for the unpre- 
cedented number of thirteen ballots in order to obtain the required 
majority of Deputies and Senators to elect a President of the 
Republic, whose views on this matter were strictly irrelevant to 
his fitness for office. No subject since the war had monopolized 
the political stage or poisoned the political atmosphere to this 
extent. 

The result of all this was that when Moroccan and Tunisian 
independence became a fact, as was bound to happen sooner or 
later, public opinion had not been sufficiently prepared for the 
change. There was a residue of bad feeling, increased by the im- 
mediate strain placed on the tenuous link of ‘interdependence’ 
owing to the sympathy of both newly independent Governments 
for the nationalist rebels in Algeria. 

This is the background against which General de Gaulle, com- 
ing to power as the result of an insurrection in Algeria and a 
threatened coup d’état in France, is endeavouring in six months 
to do two things: to bring the hope of peace to Algeria and to give 
France institutions designed ‘to restore national unity, to re- 
establish order in the State, and to give Governments the authority 
necessary for them to fulfil their functions’. 

It is obvious that his task will be formidable. He has certainly 
on his side assets that the Fourth Republic lacked: the prestige of 
his wartime role; the moral authority of having helped to restore 
Republican institutions after France’s liberation; the advantage of 
being attached to no party, of having no electors to placate, no past 
failures to redeem— in other words of having none of the discredit 
attached to ‘the system’; and the political authority that comes 
from being called in when political leaders were at their wits’ end, 
and when the only alternative seemed to be a Popular Front. But 
he also faces at least two difficulties in addition to those with which 


1 Communiqué issued on 29 May, after he had been asked by President Coty 
to try to form a Government. 
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preceding Governments had to contend. The first is that, whereas 
their policy for Algeria, or their lack of one, was familiar, his was 
wrapped in obscurity. He thus came to power with the support, 
or the acquiescence, of a number of different sections of opinion 
holding conflicting views on Algeria. Once his policy for Algeria is 
clearly made known, he must, therefore, lose the support of some. 
In particular, it is difficult to see how he can satisfy European 
opinion in Algeria (which was the moving force leading to his 
return to power), the majority of opinion in France (as represented 
by the policy of at least three of his four Ministers of State), and 
Muslim opinion (in Morocco and Tunisia as well as in Algeria), 
which must be satisfied if there is to be any hope of ending the war 
and of creating stable relations between France and the North 
African countries. 

At present, the more extreme settlers—the ultras—are demand- 
ing that Algeria shall remain French and seem to be prepared 
belatedly to accept ‘integration’ as the price that they will have to 
pay. The leaders of the Committees of Public Safety, including a 
number of army officers, M. Soustelle, and M. Delbecque (the 
‘activists’), genuinely want integration, but also insist on the need 
for a strong (by which they seem to mean authoritarian) Govern- 
ment in France. The implications of integration for France would 
presumably be the prolongation of the war and the doubling of its 
present crippling cost by the extension to 8 million Muslims of 
standards of living, including wage levels, family allowances, etc., 
systematically assimilated to those of France. Since the French tax- 
payer has so far refused to meet adequately the cost of the war 
alone, it is hardly likely that he would readily agree to bear a 
much heavier burden. 

The argument that Muslims might be won over by such a policy 
and give up the struggle for independence (thus saving, at least, 
the cost of the war) overlooks two essential points. First, the rebel 
leaders have already rejected General de Gaulle’s offer of re- 
conciliation, and their demands for independence are backed up 
by both Tunisia and Morocco, neither of which wishes the Algerian 
partner in a North African Federation to be, not merely a satellite, 
but actually a part of France. And secondly, the support of many 
M.R.P. and Socialist leaders for General de Gaulle, and the faith 
in him of some moderate Muslims—and even of a nationalist leader 
such as Messali Hadj—is based on confidence that he is thinking, 
not of integration, but of a negotiated status for Algeria, possibly 

B 
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even of quasi-independence within some federal system, perhaps 
embracing also other members of the French Union. 

If General de Gaulle does intend to adopt some liberal formula 
for Algeria, he is likely to risk a fresh explosion in Algeria, and to 
lose the support of those right-wing elements in France who also 
cling to the idea of |’ Algérie frangaise, unless his prestige and, in 
particular, his control over the army are strong enough to enable 
him to impose a solution. The first reactions of the members of the 
Committees of Public Safety to his choice of a Government were 
not encouraging. The relation between them and the army officers 
who joined or supported them is still far from clear. And the extent 
to which an organization of clandestine Committees also exists 
in France is still unknown.? 

Whether such an organization could constitute a real threat to 
France—whether it could, say, bring off a politico-military coup 
directed against General de Gaulle, instead of using his name to 
give itself respectability (as the organizers of the 13 May coup did) 
—is doubtful. The greater danger is that, in allowing the Commit- 
tees to remain in being, even for propaganda purposes, General 
de Gaulle may leave the door open to the kind of propaganda that 
will intensify his difficulties in regaining control over those ele- 
ments in the army that are both authoritarian in outlook and out 
of date, resenting as they do the military defeats sustained in a 
series of wars that it was impossible for France to win and that she 
ought not to have been fighting at all. If circumstances should also 
prove difficult in France, General de Gaulle might be faced with 
the alternatives of resigning or of becoming the prisoner, instead 
of the master, of forces that have already been guilty of an insur- 
rection and a threatened coup d’état—actions that the General has 
not so far condemned, and to which he very largely owes his pres- 


1 See, for instance, reports of the General’s meeting with party leaders on 
31 May, the opinions of M. Reynaud, and of two prominent Muslims, M. 
Benhoura and M. Jean Amrouche (quoted in Le Monde 6 and 13 June 1958), 
and the statement by Messali Hadj: ‘Décu, mais pas découragé’ (Le Monde, 
8-9 June 1958). See also reports of the first draft of the Constitution (Le Monde, 
14 June 1958) which appear to contemplate some as yet vaguely defined ‘associa- 
tion’, along federal lines; also the phrase in the Algiers speech of General de 
Gaulle (4 June): ‘‘Avec des représentants élus, nous verrons comment faire le reste’. 
This was repeated at Constantine on the following day (5 June), but modified at 
Oran as follows: . C’est avec ses représentants que l’on verra ce qu’il y a a faire 
pour qu’il n’y ait plus ict que dix millions de Frangais de la méme sorte. . .” At 
Mostaganem, the General used the phrase: ‘Vive |’ Algérie frangaise’, but 
throughout the tour of Algeria he never used the word ‘integration’. 

2 The figure of 320 Committees, quoted on 5 June by M. Delbecque, is not in 
itself impressive in a country that has some 38,000 communes. 
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ent position, even though he had nothing to do with them. And 
the danger is increased rather than minimized by the fact that the 
only conceivable alternative to a right-wing dictatorship, with or 
without General de Gaulle, would be a left-wing dictatorship, 
under Communist leadership. 

The second danger that General de Gaulle has to face is the 
repercussions in France of his constitutional proposals. Post-war 
history has shown that nothing divides the French more than 
constitution-making. And nothing inflames the politically minded 
Left more than certain ideas and phrases that seem to them to 
symbolize ‘Fascist’ or ‘reactionary’ tendencies. There are already 
hints that the first draft may contain a number of proposals that 
even the non-Communist and non-Socialist Left might find hard 
to swallow. A semi-corporatist second Chamber; a President of 
the Republic with real powers, elected by what would appear to 
many Frenchmen of the Left to be an electoral college heavily 
and permanently weighted on the Right; the condition that 
Ministers must not be Deputies or Senators—any one of these 
provisions could give rise to bitter controversy and so exacerbate 
existing divisions instead of creating the unity that General de 
Gaulle is seeking to promote. 

Much will, of course, depend on the political atmosphere when 
these proposals are submitted to a referendum. The average 
French citizen is not naturally passionately interested in con- 
stitutional details. The prospect of General de Gaulle’s success in 
ending the Algerian war or, alternatively, the prospect that things 
would become very much worse if General de Gaulle were to re- 
sign, might persuade the elector to pay the price of accepting 
an unpopular Constitution. But if there seemed to be a return to 
the previous stalemate, or if difficulties such as those suggested 
above seemed to be undermining the General’s authority in 
Algeria, then it is easy to imagine how parties or organizations 
hostile to democracy, or to General de Gaulle, or to his proposed 
Constitution, could make use of unpopular constitutional pro- 
visions to work up a propaganda campaign for their own ends. 
There are already signs that a number of political organizations 
are warming up for a propaganda battle for or against the Con- 
stitution. The Communists are, of course, especially skilled 
in drawing attention to political ‘undertones’, to pointing out who 
is on this side or the other, to giving the impression that once again 
the French citizen is about to be ‘duped’ by the forces of reaction. 
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And Poujadists, Social Republicans, Federalists, left-wing organs 
like La Nef, right-wing movements such as the Mouvement 
Populaire du 13 mai, are all calling already for the formation of 
movements designed to influence public opinion on what ought to 
be the shape of the Fifth Republic. 

It is as yet impossible to predict how political opinion will 
evolve during the coming months. Too little is yet known of 
General de Gaulle’s intentions, of the extent to which his Ministers 
will be able to influence him, or of the extent to which they them- 
selves will be able to agree. The evolution of both European and 
Muslim opinion in Algeria, which may well provide the key to the 
situation, is even more of an unknown quantity. If General de 
Gaulle does reach an understanding with Morocco and Tunisia, 
as now seems probable, the effects might be far-reaching. So 
might the holding of demonstrably free local elections in Algeria. 
At the moment, the strongest card in General de Gaulle’s hand is 
the one that was responsible for his investiture. While the only 
conceivable alternatives seem to be either a right-wing or a Com- 
munist-led dictatorship, his Government remains the least of the 
available evils. 

D. M. P. 


The New Institutions for European 
Integration 
Their Structure and Aims 


This article and the following one continue the series on the Euro- 
pean Common Market and Free Trade Area which began in the 
June issue of The World Today. The series will be concluded in 
August 
AFTER the failure of the European Defence Community in 
August 1954, many people held the view that it might be dangerous 
to transfer the sovereignty of the individual Powers to common 
European institutions. There was disagreement at that time be- 
tween those who favoured supra-national institutions and those 
who preferred inter-governmental institutions. When the Foreign 
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Ministers of the six countries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries) 
met at Messina in June 1955 in order to relaunch European action, 
they did not want to be committed in advance to the kind of 
institutions which such a relaunching might imply. They pro- 
duced a series of economic and social objectives, and they charged 
a group of experts under the leadership of M. Spaak to study how 
such objectives could be attained. Without implying any political 
choice, they asked the group of experts to see if, in their opinion, 
new institutions would be necessary from a purely technical point 
of view, and if so, what kind of institutions. This was the opposite 
of the method which had been adopted in 1950, in the ‘Schuman 
Plan’ which subsequently became the European Coal and Steel 
Community, when the kind of institution to be set up had been 
described in advance. At Messina no choice was made in advance. 
It was through the work of people mainly interested in the techni- 
cal problems, in economic and social problems, that the question of 
institutions was revived. 

In April 1956 the group of experts—the Spaak or Brussels 
committee—presented its report to the Ministers of ‘the Six’. The 
Spaak report described how its recommendations on institutions 
had been reached. To establish a common market between the six 
countries would mean the implementation of certain measures: 
for instance, in relation to the removal of trade barriers between 
the different countries, to the rules governing fair competition, or 
to the abolition of subsidies or the application of escape clauses. 
Many technical requirements were involved which could only be 
described very broadly in the text of a treaty, but which raised so 
many day-to-day problems that it was, according to the Spaak 
report, impossible to give detailed rulings or forecast exactly what 
action would have to be taken. In other words, the creation of a 
common market required a certain line of action, agreement on the 
definition in fairly general terms of such a line of action, and the 
handing over to common institutions responsibility for working out 
ways of translating it into reality. 

Institutional machinery would obviously be needed; the prob- 
lem was to choose the right kind. One possible solution would be 
to give the Governments of the member countries the responsi- 
bility for creating the common market. This would have meant 
setting up an institution composed of delegates of the six national 
Governments, and, of course, since each Government is respon- 
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sible to its own electorate and national Parliament, it would have 
been likely to favour the adoption of a unanimity rule. For if the 
Governments accepted the responsibility of creating a common 
market, it would have been difficult for them at first to accept the 
fact that the sovereign powers of one should be subordinated to 
those of another; therefore, each Government representative 
would have been bound to claim an equal share in the responsibility 
and to insist on decisions being unanimous. But if such a procedure 
were adopted a very difficult situation might result. Every time a 
question close to the national interest was discussed on a European 
level, each individual Government would be faced with the 
dilemma that, while responsible to a national Parliament, it would 
have to accept on a European level something that might not per- 
haps be acceptable on a purely national one. A Government is 
naturally more sensitive to political reactions at home, which can 
affect the vote in a general election, than to pressure on a European 
level, where the possibility of loss of office through the lack of pub- 
lic support does not exist. For example, in discussing investments, 
a Government might be in a difficult position if from a com- 
mon market point of view certain investments were not considered 
advisable while from a national point of view that Govern- 
ment might desire them. Similarly, if there were a question of 
authorizing a Government to use subsidies or other special pro- 
tective devices, a situation might result where, under a unanimity 
rule, a single Government giving an adverse vote could stop and 
paralyse the working of the whole system. 

In order to avoid the possibility of a veto and to ensure means of 
effective common action majority rule may be chosen. But what 
would result if establishment of the common market was the 
responsibility only of the Governments concerned? It would mean, 
obviously, that in some difficult cases—and it is to deal with such 
cases that majority rule is chosen—there would be a majority and a 
minority. For the people, or the States, who formed the majority 
no special problem would arise. It is always easier to be in the 
majority than in the minority. But a Minister who was a member 
of the minority would be in a different position. He would have 
gone to an international meeting with instructions from his own 
Government, and he would have needed to be clever enough to get 
his point accepted by the others. If he should be outvoted, his own 
Government would either consider him a very clumsy Minister or 
—if it thought that the Minister had acted wisely and correctly— 
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the Government would conclude that the States which were in the 
majority were trying to rule against its national interest; this fol- 
lows because a State takes the risk of being a member of a minority 
only when, from the national point of view, a vital issue is at stake. 
Supposing that in deciding each problem which arises there is a 
majority and a minority, what will be the result? After one or two 
instances, the State which is a member of the minority will be 
tempted to say, ‘All right, if that is the kind of community or 
association you are proposing to us, then we will leave it.’ Thus, 
when responsibility for the creation of a common market is given 
to the Governments the application of majority rule will divide 
member countries even before the common market comes into 
effect. If the negotiating machinery in itself tends to divide rather 
than unite, it is better not to embark on the project. So what 
should be done? 

The solution offered by the Spaak report was the establishment 
of an independent institution which would be in charge of creating 
the Common Market. The members of this institution were to be 
absolutely independent of Governments and to have no national 
responsibility; their only responsibility would be to the Com- 
munity as a whole. In other words, they were to be put into the 
position of being, at one and the same time, independent and 
responsible to all the Governments. Thus, in the report of 1956 
the experts arrived at exactly the same principles as those which 
were proposed on g May 1950 by M. Schuman in the declaration 
launching his plan, and which were followed by the treaty estab- 
lishing the European Coal and Steel Community. 

When the six Governments accepted the Spaak report as a basis 
for negotiations at a meeting in Venice in May 1956, they were 
following two main inspirations: the result of the study carried out 
by the experts from a purely non-dogmatic point of view, and the 
experience of the institutions which had already operated for 
nearly four years in the E.C.S.C. In fact, some of the institutional 
machinery already existing in the E.C.S.C. is made use of in the 
two new treaties establishing the European Economic Community 
(Common Market) and the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). This means, in effect, that now the six countries be- 
long to a single Community which has three sectors of activity: 
cgal and steel (which began to function in 1952), atomic energy, 
and the general Common Market for products not involved in the 
two other sectors. Thus there are three sectors within one Com- 
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munity, and within the Community there are several types of in- 
stitutions, each with different functions. 

This question of the organizational set-up is important, for each 
time a new kind of unity is created between different countries the 
same kind of problems may arise, and the answers given in this par- 
ticular case may be found useful in other connections. 

What are the institutions? First of all, there is the independent 
executive. In the case of coal and steel this body is known as the 
High Authority. In the case of atomic energy and the Common 
Market, the executive bodies are known as European Commissions. 
The difference in the title of the institutions shows that in fact 
there is a difference of approach. If the three treaties are compared 
it can be seen that the High Authority has very important powers 
with regard to coal and steel; in Euratom the European Com- 
mission has quite important powers; but with regard to the Com- 
mon Market the European Commission has, most of the time, only 
administrative powers. In other words, on the independent Euro- 
pean level, most powers have been granted to the executive body 
of the E.C.S.C., less to that of Euratom, and less still to that of the 
European Common Market. The three executive bodies share the 
responsibility with institutions which represent the national 
interests of each member country: in the case of coal and steel, 
the High Authority takes decisions and the Council of Ministers— 
composed of national Ministers, one for each country—gives 
advice. In the case of Euratom the Commission decides, broadly 
speaking, on the technical level and the Council on the political 
level. In the case of the Common Market, the Commission makes 
proposals but the decisions are taken by the Council of Ministers. 

At first glance one might think that the coal and steel treaty is 
more ‘supra-national’, or more European, than the Common 
Market. In fact, the contrary is the case, because there is one very 
important difference. As far as coal and steel are concerned the 
Governments were dealing with two specific industries and felt 
able to accept in advance a very detailed European law, and they 
gave the responsibility for administering this law and for apply- 
ing and executing it to the High Authority. The High Authority 
can act and can decide, but within the restricted limits generally 
allowed to an executive department in administering a law. In the 
case of Euratom, too, which is concerned with a specific field, the 
six States could make a European law because it was possible to 
foresee problems and solve them in advance, and they gave the 
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European Commission the responsibility for applying the law. 
The case of the Common Market is quite different: as the Spaak 
report revealed, it was impossible to foresee in advance what kind 
of European laws would be necessary; thus, the problem was to set 
up the institutions through which the European law could be 
created—rather than merely applied. That is why each member 
Government required more national guarantees than in the case of 
Euratom or the E.C.S.C., why each reserved the right to make the 
final political decisions, and why the European Commission of the 
Common Market can propose but cannot dispose. At the begin- 
ning of the transitional period of twelve to fifteen years the 
Council of Ministers will normally decide on a unanimity basis, 
but majority rule will be used with increasing frequency later 
on. 

This does not imply a contradiction of the principle of inde- 
pendent European institutions. The Commission will study the 
problems at a European level. The Council of Ministers cannot 
decide alone but can act only on proposals put forward by the 
Commission. In other words, the treaty for the Common Market is 
a kind of outline treaty by which the Governments accepted a 
number of agreed principles for common policies. European 
responsibility was given to the European Commission, which is 
independent and is responsible for studying the problem and pro- 
posing solutions, though each national Government, through the 
Council of Ministers, has a voice in the final choice. If the Council 
of Ministers wishes to amend a proposal of the Commission, the 
vote must always be unanimous. Paradoxically enough, in such a 
case the unanimity rule will operate in favour, not of the indi- 
vidual States, but of the Community as such. 

For the three sectors of the European Community, there are 
also consultative bodies. The E.C.S.C. is served by a Consultative 
‘ Committee of fifty-one members, composed of producers, workers, 
- and consumers coming from the two industries involved. Euratom 
and the Common Market have a common Economic and Social 
Committee, constituted of the same type of members but rather 
more broadly. There are also a Monetary Committee attached 
to the Commission of the Common Market and a Technical 
and Scientific Committee attached to the Commission of Eura- 
tom. 

Finally, the Commission of the Common Market is assisted by 
three financial organs: (i) the European Social Fund, to provide 
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financial assistance in the adaptation of the labour force to the new 
conditions created by the Common Market; (ii) the Development 
Fund, for public investment in the overseas territories which are 
associated with the Six; and (iii) a separate institution called the 
European Investment Bank, which is charged with helping in- 
dustry and the under-developed areas of the Community to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. Euratom is provided with a 
Joint Nuclear Research Centre and an Agency in charge of the 
purchase and supply of nuclear materials. 

On the control side of the Community, there is a single political 
institution, called the European Parliamentary Assembly, which 
controls the E.C.S.C., the Common Market, and Euratom. There 
is only one assembly for the three different sectors rather than three 
different organs. The legal control is similar in that there is only 
one European Court of Justice in charge of controlling legally the 
application of the three treaties. An appeal may be taken to the 
Court against any decision of the three European executives or the 
three Councils of Ministers. In the case of E.C.S.C., a vote or 
resolution of the Assembly can be attacked before the Court, but 
this does not apply to the Common Market and Euratom. This 
example shows that in due course there will have to be some 
harmonization of the three systems. The Court pronounces judg- 
ments from which there is no appeal; decisions of the Court are en- 
forceable in the individual member States without interference 
from the respective national Governments, except that they may 
appoint someone whose duty it is to verify the authenticity of the 
decision. 

The European Parliamentary Assembly exercises democratic 
control, and to many people this is the most important part of the 
Community from the political point of view. Composed of 142 
members delegated by the six national Parliaments, it has the 
power to vote against the three European executive bodies. The 
Assembly, in other words, has the practical means to give political 
expression to the responsibilities of the three executives of the 
Community. The six countries went farther in this direction in the 
Common Market and Euratom treaties than in the E.C.S.C. treaty 
a few years ago. In the cace of coal and steel a vote of censure is 
possible only once a year, in May, at the Ordinary Session of the 
Assembly, but in the case of Euratom and the Common Market 
such a motion of censure can be voted upon at any time by the 
Assembly. This means that scope for applying parliamentary pres- 
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sure is greater in the two new sectors of the Community than in the 
earlier one. 

Members of the national Parliaments—who become members 
of the European Assembly by appointment—have reason to take 
their duties seriously. That is not to say that in other assemblies, 
such as the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, they 
do not take their duties seriously, but the situation is different in 
certain respects. In the Council of Europe’s Consultative Assembly 
discussion follows discussion with all the goodwill in the world— 
with nobody responsible present to whom the parliamentarians 
can explain a point of view and whom they can influence in Euro- 
pean policy matters. At some of the Consultative Assembly meet- 
ings no Government representatives whatever are present, and the 
members of the Assembly can give explanations, or become very 
angry, or very positive, but only to one another. In the three sec- 
tors of the Community, on the other hand, not only are those 
responsible for executive action present in the European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly, but its members can also force the Europeani 
officials to resign by a motion of censure which, for a member of 
parliament, represents real power. That is one result. 

The second result of having an effective common parliamentary 
institution is that the three executive bodies are made aware of 
political reactions within the Community and at the same time 
they can themselves use the parliamentary body to further their, 
day-to-day work. The High Authority of the E.C.S.C. has, in fact, 
frequently been able to point to certain motions passed by the 
Assembly when explaining to representatives of a national 
Government some measure or other that needed to be taken. The 
need for the measure had found political expression in the 
Assembly and could not well be ignored. In this way the High 
Authority, as the first independent European executive body, found 
part of its strength in the backing it received from the Assembly. 
Similar developments may be expected in the case of the two 
European Commissions, and especially in the case of the European 
Commission for the Common Market, despite the fact that this 
Commission is not empowered to take decisions. This is so because 
the rather complicated machinery of the Common Market requires 
that the Assembly should be consulted in many cases—to be exact, 
in eighteen separate cases—before the Council of Ministers can 
make the final political choice. In other words, the European 
Commission will propose a solution which is desirable from the 
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purely technical European point of view and, at the same time, the 
proposal will receive political expression by public discussion in 
the European Assembly before a decision is taken by the Council 
of Ministers. ‘Thus many people think that the Council of Ministers 
will gradually assume a position more or less similar to that of the 
United States Senate. 

An attempt has been made in this article to show the practical 
significance of the new European institutions. In the E.C.S.C. 
they have actually functioned for over five years, and it was found 
that in the limited field of cbal and steel the High Authority was 
able to arrive at some important decisions and to make them 
respected. (When, in 1952, a British delegation was appointed to 
Luxembourg under the leadership of Sir Cecil Weir, the question 
it had to answer was: ‘Is this High Authority respected and is it 
able to change conditions in Europe?’ The answer seems to have 
been in the affirmative, since in 1954 negotiations took place 
between the United Kingdom Government and the High Auth- 
ority which led to the signature, in December 1954, of an agree- 
ment for an association. A practical result of this association has 
been the recent lowering of the British steel tariff, under an agree- 
ment with the E.C.S.C. concluded in November 1957.) 

At the beginning the Council of Ministers merely gave advice. 
But the High Authority soon began to feel that it was difficult to 
confine its actions to coal and steel without tackling the many 
marginal problems which lay outside the strict terms of the 
treaty. Consequently, with the backing of the Parliamentary 
Assembly, the High Authority asked the Council of Ministers for 
new powers in certain cases. This was done on a very pragmatic 
and practical basis, and slowly, gradually, in the course of its 
work, the High Authority sought to obtain an extended compet- 
ence. This has been granted by the Council of Ministers, and thus 
the six Governments have begun to gain practical experience in the 
use that can be made of a European common authority to study 
problems and propose solutions while, at the same time, each 
Government retained a guarantee of its national interest through 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Court of Justice at first had little work to do, but ultimately 
the High Authority became sufficiently active to raise numerous 
cases before the Court. By chance the first decision of the Court 
was against the High Authority, and this showed that the law was 
the same for everybody, and thus that the State, the companies 
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concerned, and individuals have a safeguard against the actions of 
the High Authority in the Treaty, which is in this context some- 
thing in the nature of a constitutional guarantee. 

The common Assembly of E.C.S.C. has also worked satis- 
factorily. Within the Assembly were found most of the important 
political leaders of the six countries, who developed the habit of 
working together on common problems. This helped most of 
them to understand the practical meaning of the European Com- 
munity, and to accept first the draft and then the ratification of the 
Rome Treaty. 

Thus, an institutional framework which works has been brought 
into existence on the Continent by the six countries of the Com- 
munity. The more substance it gains, the more strength it will 
bring to the Community. It is a framework designed to meet the 
problems confronting all those whose concern it is to bring about, 
not a coalition of States, but a union of human beings. 


G. B. 


The Treaty for a European Economic 
Community 
A Critical Analysis 


THIs article is an attempt to analyse the Treaty establishing the 
European Economic Community—the Common Market Treaty, 
which was signed in Rome on 25 March 1957 between France, 
Western Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries.' In order to 
understand this Treaty it is necessary to know what principles are 
embodied in it, or, to put it another way, what forces in Europe 
are behind it. There seem to have been two main driving forces 
and, as a reaction to them, two equally important countervailing 
forces. 

In the first place, there is the drive for a big Free Trade system, 
a mass market of 160 million people. This driving force comes from 
the strong and the efficient manufacturer. It was first reflected in 

1 Treaty Establishing the European Ec eC tty and Connected Docu- 


ments. Published by the Secretariat of the Interim Committee for the Common 
Market and Euratom, Brussels. English edition available from H.M.S.O., ros. 
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the works of Adam Smith, and today it is typified, on the Conti- 
nent, by German industry. The German business man feels that 
he can compete with anyone and he wants as wide and free a market 
as possible to compete in. 

The countervailing force comes, of course, from the people who 
do not think they will do so well out of Free Trade. It is the natural 
reaction of the weak—to try to avoid being hurt by the strong. 
Thus the powerful manufacturing interests who imposed a liberal 
economy on nineteenth-century Britain evoked a whole host of 
countervailing interests, such as the Trade Unions and the Labour 
Party, which in turn created the Welfare State. And in just the 
same way you have in the Common Market, typified by the French 
attitude, the demands of the weaker parties who do not want to be 
hurt by the strong. These have resulted in a great many provisions 
which might almost be called the ‘Welfare State’ articles of the 
Treaty. 

The other major force, and probably the decisive force behind 
the Common Market, is a political one. It is the desire of the States 
on the Continent to make themselves great again, to make them- 
selves a great influence in world politics and world events. As in- 
dividual nations they are too small and they hope that, by club- 
bing together and developing a political cohesion, they will come 
to be as important as France and Germany were in relation to the 
world of 1913. This is clearly expressed in the speeches of M. 
Spaak and of other Continental statesmen. 

That, too, has evoked a countervailing force in the form of the 
traditional, national structure of government and its resistance to 
submersion in a new supra-national structure. These two opposing 
forces—on the one hand the urge to create a strong, cohesive 
Europe, and on the other hand the attempts by the national States 
to preserve their independence of decision—have left a strong 
imprint on the Treaty. The very first words in the preamble to the 
Treaty, for example, say that the Heads of State of the Six nations 
are ‘determined to establish the foundations of an ever closer union 
among the European peoples’. That is the start, nothing about 
economics, nothing about business, nothing about Free Trade, 
but ‘an ever closer union among the European peoples’, and it is 
probably true to say that a political union is the fundamental desire 
of those who were responsible for the Treaty. 

The next clause of the preamble introduces the other main 
force, the Free Trade idea, by speaking of eliminating trade 
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barriers; and the countervailing welfare concept is then expressed 
in the words ‘balanced trade’ and ‘harmonious development’. This 
is the polite way of saying that the weak are going to be protected; 
when one sees the words ‘balanced’ or ‘harmonious’, one may 
guess that the French are worried about one of their industries and 
they want to protect it. 

The balance between the supra-national, or federal, forces and 
the traditional, national forces can be clearly seen in the institu- 
tions. There are four main institutions: the European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly, the Court of Justice, the Commission, and the 
Council of Ministers. Now the Council of Ministers represents the 
desire of the national States to keep a measure of control over the 
Community, because it consists of one Minister from each of the 
six Governments, who have the power to say yes or no to most of 
the measures that are to stem from the Treaty. As against the 
Council of Ministers, the supra-national element is represented by 
the other three institutions, the Parliament, the Court, and the 
Commission. 

In particular, the relationship between the Commission and the 
Council of Ministers shows the sort of compromise that has been 
reached between national and supra-national forces. The Com- 
mission puts forward a measure and, subject to the approval of 
the Council of Ministers, it executes that measure on behalf of the 
Community. In important cases, and especially in the first few 
years, the six Ministers vote unanimously, after the O.E.E.C. 
pattern, so that one country can block a decision. This is clearly a 
weaker system than majority voting, and in many cases the Council 
of Ministers will vote by a ‘qualified majority’ of twelve out of 
seventeen.! This means that even France, Germany, or Italy, each 
with four votes, has to get another country on its side before it can 
prevent a decision. Thus the qualified majority overrides the veto 
of a single national interest. 

The qualified majority, however, while it can deal with ques- 
tions of particular national interest, such as a French wheat sur- 
plus, is not likely to provide for clear and effective policies on 
issues of broader principle: a high tariff for the Common Market 
against a low tariff; farm bloc policies against freer farm policies; 
or a tough anti-trust law against a more lenient attitude. On all 
these questions of liberalism versus protection you are very likely 


1 Votes are weighted, the French, German, and Italian representatives each 
having four votes, Belgium and the Netherlands two, and Luxembourg one. 
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to get Germany and Holland on the one side, and France and Italy 
on the other side: under the qualified majority system, either side 
can put a stop to a policy that would be acceptable to the other. 
Unless there is a strong and overriding European sentiment at 
work, there may be no clear and coherent body of policies for the 
Community; it may become prey to immobilisme. If, on the other 
hand, you do get a strong and continuing sentiment that the Com- 
mon Market must be made to work and that the European in- 
stitutions must override special interests, then the Commission 
and the Council between them will, no doubt, evolve satisfactory 
methods for creating policies and executing them. 

The Court of Justice, much like a Supreme Court, has to ‘ensure 
observance of law and justice in the interpretation and application 
of the Treaty’. The Parliamentary Assembly consists of 142 dele- 
gates appointed by their national Parliaments, and it is to draw up 
proposals for elections by direct universal suffrage of the people of 
the Six. This is, again, the supra-national or federal element in the 
Treaty; and it is counterbalanced by a national check, for the 
Council of Ministers has to agree unanimously before such pro- 
posals are adopted, so that if any one country does not want direct 
elections there will not be any. 

Thus the institutions reflect a balance between the federal and 
the national forces. The Common Market, which they have been 
instituted to establish, shows the other major dichotomy of the 
Treaty: between the Free Trade idea, favoured by the strong, and 
the Welfare State concepts which are the reaction of the weak. The 
essence of the Common Market is the elimination of its internal 
trade barriers and the creation of a customs union. This, typified 
by the abolition of internal tariffs, is Free Trade theory after the 
pattern of Adam Smith. But the weaker partners have strongly in- 
fluenced the way in which it is to be brought about. The process is 
to be slow; it will be twelve to fifteen years before there is Free 
Trade between the Six. Thus those who are likely to be hurt will 
have plenty of time to adapt themselves, either to compete or to 
direct their activities along other lines. 

The transitional period of twelve to fifteen years is divided into 
three stages, nominally of four years each. But at the end of the 
first stage any member State which considers that other members 
have not fulfilled their obligations can demand a pause for two 
successive years. At the end of that time—six years after the start 
of the Treaty—an arbitrator can be called in to decide whether the 

c 
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obligations have in fact been fulfilled and hence whether passage 
to the second stage is justified. The French demanded these pro- 
visions because they do not think it fair that Free Trade should 
be introduced unless certain conditions of competition are equal- 
ized; for example, they feel that their textile industry will suffer 
unless the other nations introduce equal pay for women, so they 
have reserved their right not to proceed into the second stage of 
freeing trade until this condition is satisfied. But, however long 
the start of the second stage is delayed, the Treaty provides that 
the whole transitional period will not last more than fifteen years. 
Thus, although there are escape clauses and plenty of flexibility, 
there is still an ultimate control by the European institutions. 

The reduction of tariffs is gradual; they will be reduced ten 
times, each time by an average of 10 per cent, starting on 1 Janu- 
ary 1959. The process is also very flexible, which makes it complex 
and hard to grasp in its entirety. Thus the average reduction is to 
be 10 per cent, i.e. the new level of tariffs after the reduction is to 
be such that, if applied to the value of imports coming from other 
member States in 1956, the total customs receipts would be re- 
duced by 10 per cent. But if a country, say Belgium, wants to con- 
tinue to protect a weak industry, say textiles, it can bring down the 
tariffs on textiles more slowly than the average. It is, however, 
‘understood that the reduction in the case of each product shall be 
equal to at least 5 per cent of the basic duty’ and member States 
are to ‘endeavour to ensure’ that the reduction on each product 
will be at least 25 per cent at the end of the first stage and 50 per 
cent at the end of the second stage. One wonders if they will always 
endeavour quite hard enough. There are many other complications 
about the internal tariffs. For example, very high tariffs are to 
come down more quickly; and member States have declared their 
willingness to reduce their tariffs more rapidly than is provided for 
in the Treaty, if their economic situation permits. 

Along with the abolition of external tariffs, a common tariff 
is to be introduced on imports into the Six from the outside world. 
This, of course, is one of the main differences between a Free 
Trade Area and a Common Market: in a Free Trade Area, each 
member keeps its own tariffs towards the outside world, but in the 
Common Market a common external tariff is to be introduced, 
which will in general be the average of the four existing tariffs— 
French, German, Italian, and Benelux. This, like the elimination 
of internal tariffs, is to be established by stages. At the end of the 
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first stage, the difference between the existing tariff and the com- 
mon tariff is to be reduced by 30 per cent. Until then, as far as 
tariffs are concerned, there is no difference between a Free Trade 
Area and the Common Market, because in those first few years the 
Six will keep their old tariffs towards the outside world, which is 
just what is proposed for the Free Trade Area. 

At the end of the second stage, after another four years, there 
will be another jump of 30 per cent towards the common tariff; 
and by the end of the transitional period there will be a full com- 
mon tariff, so that any importer inside the Six has to pay the same 
tariff as any other importer. 

Once again, the system is complicated because there are a lot of 
interests to be reconciled. Appended to the Treaty are seven lists 
on which special tariffs or special maxima have been fixed or other 
special provisions for tariffs have been made. Moreover, for up to 
2 per cent of its imports from third countries in 1956, any member 
can require that the common tariff be fixed by negotiation instead 
of by averaging. Thus there is again a limited escape route for 
those who feel they would be damaged by the general rule. 

It would, of course, be no use abolishing tariffs if they were 
merely to be replaced by import quotas; so, naturally enough, a 
similarly gradual and flexible system has been devised for eliminat- 
ing the quotas on imports from other members. First of all, on 
1 January 1959, any bilateral quotas between two member coun- 
tries are to be changed into global quotas applying equally to all 
members. From the same date, all quotas are to be increased at an 
average rate of 20 per cent a year, until they can be abolished be- 
cause they have become too big to be a restraint on trade. Once 
again, there is provision for quotas to be increased more quickly 
or more slowly than the average, so long as the rate of increase of 
20 per cent a year on the total value of all quotas is maintained. 
And very small quotas must be increased faster than average. 

That, broadly, is the system of eliminating the barriers to 
trade on manufactured goods. When it comes to agriculture, 
though, as in the Free Trade Area negotiations and as, indeed, in 
most national farm policies, it is different. For agriculture, the Six 
do not intend to have a Free Trade system; they intend to have a 
managed market just as, for example, there is a managed market for 
farm products in the U.S.A. The Treaty’s statement of intentions 
is unexceptionable—to increase productivity and be fair to the con- 
sumer as well as to the farmer—although one wonders whether 
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these admirable aims may not sometimes conflict with each other. 
The intentions are to be implemented through a familiar range of 
administrative contrivances: for some products there will be 
Marketing Boards; for others, existing national marketing systems 
will be compulsorily co-ordinated; and, for trade in others, com- 
mon rules of competition will be established. This is how it is in- 
tended to introduce a managed market for the farmers of the Six, 
and, like the Free Trade in manufactures, it is to be introduced 
gradually over the transitional period of twelve to fifteen years. 
This summer, the European Commission will call a conference of 
member States to consider agricultural policies. On the basis of 
this work, the Commission will submit proposals for a common 
agricultural policy to the Council of Ministers, to which the Coun- 
cil of Ministers can say ‘yes’ or ‘no’. In the first two stages, that is 
for eight years or more, it must vote unanimously on this subject: 
that is to say, any country that does not like the policies proposed 
can veto them. Thereafter, the qualified majority applies so that if 
there is a deadlock it may be broken. In the meantime, and at the 
instance of France, each country can fix its own minimum prices 
for sales of, say, butter inside its own borders and thus exclude the 
products of lower-cost farmers in other member States. Thus 
markets can still be protected by unilateral decision until the new 
system of policies has been agreed. Moreover, until the common 
organization of agricultural markets has been instituted, there are 
to be long-term agreements whereby, for example, the Germans 
buy under contract a lot of French wheat, so as to maintain trade at 
the level of the years 1955-7. But, despite this multitude of ar- 
rangements to protect the farmer from sudden change, the national 
decision of agricultural policies is to be abandoned by the end of 
the transitional period and replaced by joint European decision. 

Along with the provisions for Free Trade in manufactures and 
for a managed market for farm products, the Treaty also provides 
for the free movement of workers; for free establishment by firms 
or individuals of businesses in the other countries of the Six; for a 
free market in services; and for the free flow of capital throughout 
the area. The free flow of all these economic factors is to be intro- 
duced slowly over the transitional period. In general, the European 
Commission is to propose how it will be done and the Council of 
Ministers—generally at first with the veto provision and, later, 
without it—is to say, “Yes, do it that way’ or else, ‘No, we do not 
like this, find another way.’ Thus the Treaty leaves the methods 
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open but clearly states that by the end of the transitional period a 
worker from one member State, say Italy, will be able to go and 
work anywhere else in the Community; that a firm or individual 
will be able to set up an enterprise anywhere throughout the area; 
and that somebody who wants to move his capital from Germany 
to France or from France to Germany will be free to do so. 

There are also provisions for non-discrimination in transport. 
Transport operators will be able to operate throughout the area; 
and shippers will be able to send their goods in the knowledge that 
as, say, Germans they will not have to pay a higher rate on French 
railways than the French shipper would pay. Discriminating rail- 
way rates are, of course, a well-established method of protecting 
industries without recourse to tariffs, and, if that were allowed to 
continue, protection would still remain despite all the effort of 
doing away with the tariffs. 

Some transport operators, particularly in Holland, are a bit 
worried by two articles that have been pushed into the Treaty, 
again by their weaker competitors. These articles imply that aids 
for public transport will be legitimate, and that any measure under 
the Treaty ‘shall take due account of the economic situation of 
carriers’. That, of course, is another of those euphemistic phrases 
which imply subsidies, and the Dutch, who are highly efficient 
carriers, do not want the other countries to subsidize their carriers 
and hence prevent the Dutch from making the most of the free 
market. 

Those, then, are the main provisions for eliminating trade 
barriers and creating free markets for every kind of economic 
activity. The Treaty continues with a section entitled ‘Policy of 
the Community’, and in the first place this is devoted to seeing that 
the free market is not disrupted by means other than trade barriers 
or transport discrimination. For example, there is a chapter en- 
titled ‘Rules Governing Competition’, which contains the embryo 
of a restrictive practices Act. It says—like many other restrictive 
practices Acts—that unfair trade practices will not be allowed 
unless they are ‘beneficial’, and, of course, the effect of this all 
depends on what is considered beneficial and what is not. In this 
case, again, the Commission is to propose regulations and the 
Council of Ministers has to accept or reject them, acting for the 
first three years by a unanimous vote and thereafter by a qualified 
majority. Now until the Commission and the Council have agreed 
on the regulations, the two relevant articles in the Treaty, which 
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many international lawyers believe to be dangerously vague, are to 
be interpreted by the municipal courts of each member State. A 
number of companies in the United Kingdom are quite seriously 
worried about the fate of their Continental licences during this in- 
terim period, when a French firm can challenge an agreement be- 
fore the French courts on the grounds that it is contrary to Articles 
85 and 86 of the Common Market Treaty. A decision by an inter- 
national European court on the basis of precise regulations is one 
thing, and a decision by a national court on the basis of two rather 
obscure articles in a treaty is another thing, which might produce 
much less favourable results. 

How far any anti-trust measures are, in fact, effective once they 
have been drawn up will depend on the strength of the Com- 
munity’s institutions, and it seems very doubtful whether they will, 
for many years to come, be strong enough to make any deep im- 
pression on restrictive practices. Business men in the Community 
are, therefore, likely to continue for quite a long time doing what- 
ever they have done in the past. 

There are further rules of competition, applying to dumping and 
to aids granted by States. The first, simple safeguard against 
dumping is that the dumper cannot use his tariff to prevent you 
from dumping back; re-imports—for example, goods imported in- 
to France from Germany and then imported back into Germany— 
will be free of tariff from the outset. In the second place, the Com- 
mission, if it finds that a member State is being dumped upon, can 
authorize that member to protect itself. There is, of course, a good 
deal of open or covered subsidy of exports in all European coun- 
tries. These, if they are considered by the Commission to give an 
unfair advantage to the exporters of one of the Six, can be for- 
bidden. It is not difficult to protect your industry by means of an 
indirect tax—a sales tax, say, or an excise duty—instead of by a 
customs duty. The Commission must therefore examine all cases 
where this may be happening, so as to prevent protection from 
entering by the back door after it has been thrown out at the front. 
The Treaty says, moreover, that such ‘internal charges’ must not 
‘afford indirect protection to other productions’. This presumably 
means that if, for example, you tax wine very heavily and beer not 
at all, you are indirectly protecting your brewers against the 
foreign wine-producers. The Commission has to study the tax 
structures in order to eliminate those taxes which distort compe- 
tition between manufacturers of the Six. 
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In all these various ways, the Treaty has been designed to 
establish free and fair trade and to set up a fully competitive market 
for the manufacturers and traders of the Six. This has brought its 
reaction from those, led by the French, who wanted to ensure that 
the weak would not be hurt too much. For example, the French 
said: “We give equal pay to male and female workers and this bears 
particularly heavily on the textile industry, which employs a lot 
of women. It is unfair that the Germans or the Dutch should be 
able to employ women at three-quarters or two-thirds of the wage 
for men and then compete with us on equal terms in the Common 
Market. So, before we open the French market to your textiles, 
we want you to introduce equal pay for your women.’ And in order 
to get French agreement to the Treaty, the other countries did, 
indeed, promise to apply the principle of equal pay, by the end of 
the first stage of the transitional period. Likewise, there is a pro- 
vision that overtime rates at the level existing in France in 1956 
should be introduced by the other member States by the end of the 
first stage; if this does not happen, or if the difference is not made 
up by a relative increase in the basic wage, the French can take 
measures to protect those industries affected by inequalities in 
payments for overtime. Then again, and rather obscurely, it was 
agreed that ‘member States shall endeavour to maintain the exist- 
ing equivalence of paid holiday schemes.’ All these provisions for 
harmonizing wages and social charges go, in current jargon, under 
the name of ‘equalizing competitive conditions’. 

In addition to these agreements about wages, there will be a 
good deal of money available to reassure those who are afraid of 
being hurt. There is the Social Fund, which is to cover half the 
money paid by a member State in retraining, resettling, or main- 
taining normal wages of workers whose employment is prejudiced 
as a result of the establishment of the Common Market. This is a 
generous mechanism for oiling the wheels of change and making it 
palatable to those who may suffer from it. 

The European Investment Bank has been set up with similar 
motives. Its main purpose, after the pattern of the World Bank, is 
to put money into the less developed regions of the Six, chiefly 
Southern Italy but also South-West France. The attitude of the 
people of those regions, and especially of the Italians, was: ‘We 
are impoverished and our industries are weak. We want to develop 
them, and how can we do it if we are open to the full blast of Ger- 
man competition?’, to which the Germans, with some statesman- 
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ship, answered, ‘We will give you money to improve the South of 
Italy and compensate you for opening it up to competition.’ So the 
Investment Bank has been set up with a capital of $1,000 million 
and with provision for raising another $400 million. 

There is a further group of articles in the Treaty which aim at 
the co-ordination of economic policies: balance-of-payments 
policies and what they call ‘policies relating to economic trends’ 
(which are, roughly, trade cycle policies), as well as ‘commercial 
policy’, i.e. commercial relations with third countries. The latter 
section will clearly be of the greatest importance to those who do 
business with the Six. From the outset any tariff negotiations with 
third countries will be conducted by the Commission, with the 
authorization of the Council of Ministers. For the first two stages 
the Council will act unanimously; thereafter with a qualified 
majority. After the end of the transitional period the whole com- 
mon commercial policy will be established by this procedure, with 
the principle of the qualified majority. 

If there is a serious conflict between the low-tariff, liberal 
Belgians, Dutch, and Germans and the high-tariff, protectionist 
French and Italians, it will be impossible for the Commission to 
negotiate a trade agreement that will be agreed by either group. So 
if people feel more protectionist than European, or more liberal 
than European, there can arise a situation of deadlock where no 
qualified majority can be found and no commercial agreements 
can therefore be effected between the Six and third countries. The 
individual member States are not empowered to conclude agree- 
ments and the Community’s institutions will be in deadlock. This 
can only happen if the movement towards European integration 
cools off and there is a build-up of hostility between the high- 
tariff and the low-tariff groups. One cannot yet forecast whether 
this will be the case, but it will be very interesting to see how 
efficiently the Six conduct their early negotiations—and particu- 
larly, of course, the negotiations for a Free Trade Area. If these go 
well, it will indicate that there is the basis for a smoothly running 
administrative machine. There is, though, a grave danger that this 
important trading area can become hamstrung for lack of a de- 
cisive system for forming trade policies. 

Finally, the Treaty outlines the arrangements for associating 
overseas territories—and that means in particular, of course, 
French Africa—with the Six. The Six are to open their markets 
to the free entry of products from the overseas territories. This is 
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to be brought about by the same gradual process of eliminating 
barriers as has been adopted for trade among the six member 
States themselves. The overseas territories, for their part, do not 
have to remove all their tariffs; they merely have to grant the same 
preference to each member State: French Africa’s preferential 
treatment of France must, for example, be extended to the other 
five, so that a German or a Belgian exporter can sell there on the 
same terms as a Frenchman. Lastly, a Development Fund of 
$581.25 million (the $1.25 million comes from Luxembourg) is 
to be set up. The Germans are to provide $200 million and the 
French to extract a net $511.25 million for investment in French 
Africa. These generous provisions for overseas territories were 
about the last drop which the French managed to squeeze out of 
their enviable position of being, in the absence of Britain, essential 
to a Common Market which the Germans desperately wanted to 
achieve. 

That summarizes the salient features of the Treaty’s 248 articles. 
There are also several protocols which were attempts to get 
special benefits or take account of difficult situations. There is a 
protocol on trade with Eastern Germany, one to protect Luxem- 
bourg’s farmers, one on imports of bananas into Germany, one 
on imports of green coffee into Italy and Benelux, but these are 
not, from the general point of view, very important. The important 
parts of the Treaty have been outlined above. They provide for the 
establishment of quasi-supra-national institutions to do an econo- 
mic job and, in the hopes of many on the Continent, to lead on toa 
political unit; they lay down a system for creating an area of free 
and fair trade; they envisage the co-ordination of economic 
policies that is necessitated by the merging of the markets; and 
they allow the weak some compensation, in money, in the equaliza- 
tion of competitive conditions, and in the possibility of a measure 
of continued protection during the transitional period. 

j. &. 








The South African Election Appraised 


THE decisive victory of Johannes G. Strijdom’s National Party in 
the South African general election on 16 April 1958 demonstrated 
that its support within the white population of that country is still 
on the increase. The most recent constituency delimitations may 
have aided the Nationalists in increasing their legislative repre- 
sentation from 96 to 103 members, but, even with due allowance 
for the twenty-four seats which they did not contest, the National- 
ist percentage of the total vote moved up sharply from 36-37 in 
1948 (when they first came to power) and 45-5 in 1953, to 49°07 
in 1958. Though it is still possible to say that the Nationalists have 
not yet polled as many votes as their opponents, the margin is now 
relatively small—between 25,363 and 37,208, depending on the 
calculations for the unopposed seats—even if the combined totals 
for the United Party, Labour, and Liberals are set against those of 
the Nationalists.1 Moreover, for the first time in South African 
history, a party has been returned to office for the third successive 
time, and each time with a stronger majority. 

What is the explanation and the significance of this steadily in- 
creasing electoral support for the Nationalists? To much of the 
world outside her boundaries, South Africa appears to be turning 
back the clock with her efforts to increase racial segregation and 
further to restrict the opportunities for her non-white majority to 
influence national policy. The electoral returns suggest, however, 
that much of the white electorate see these moves as necessary 
safeguards of their privileged position within their country. The 
rapid acceleration of African political power in Kenya has helped 
to convince many people that more dangers lie in opening the 
dykes to African political influence than in reinforcing them. 

Part of the evidence for this thesis lies in the elimination of the 


1 Labour, Liberal, and anti-Nationalist Independents together only polled 
6,096 votes. Two possible methods of calculation can be used concerning the 
twenty-four unopposed seats, which had 265,037 registered voters. One is to 
estimate 85 per cent of the average poll (reckoned at 85 per cent of the registered 
voters) for the winning party, the United Party, and 15 per cent of that average 
for the Nationalists: this is the estimate used in Gwendolen M. Carter’s The 
Politics of Inequality: South Africa since 1948 (Thames and Hudson, 1958) for 
calculating the votes for unopposed seats in earlier elections. The figure of 
25,363 is based on this calculation. The alternative figure of 37,208 is based on a 
projection of the returns in the constituency of Kensington, a safe United Party 
seat which was not contested in 1953 and in which the United Party in 1958 
received 8,234 votes as against 1,166 for the Nationalists. Though the average 
poll in a South African election is 85 per cent, it reached, in fact, almost 90 per 
cent in the 1958 election. 
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smaller parties in the South African political spectrum. For the 
first time since South African Union in 1910, the Labour Party 
has no representative in the House of Assembly. This is far less a 
defeat for the white South African working class, which is strongly 
represented in the Nationalist Party, than for the Labour Party’s 
liberal racial policy, adopted most outspokenly on the eve of the 
1953 election, and for the independent criticism voiced cour- 
ageously in the last session by its leader, Alex Hepple, against 
Nationalists and United Party alike. In two earlier elections the 
Labour Party had depended for its seats on an election pact with 
the United Party. When this support was withdrawn in 1958, the 
Labour Party’s representatives were crushingly defeated. So, too, 
were the brave souls who stood for the Liberal Party with its 
programme of political rights for all races. Equally, the conserva- 
tive independents who had broken away from the United Party 
failed to secure support. The final result of the election is a House 
of Assembly which comprises only the two major parties, 103 
Nationalists to 53 United Party members. The latter will be joined, 
however, on most if not all issues by the three Native Representa- 
tives (whites who are chosen at regular five-year intervals by 
Africans in Cape Province who can meet literacy and economic 
qualifications) and the four Coloured Representatives (who are 
similarly whites, and were elected for the first time by the Coloured 
in Cape Province voting on a communal roll one week before the 
general election). 

Though the United Party has not much less voting strength in 
the forthcoming Parliament than it possessed after its six ‘rebels’ 
broke away in 1954 to form temporarily the Conservative Party, its 
position is, in fact, considerably weakened. ‘Though it continues to 
display an English-Afrikaner membership in Parliament its 
electoral support is still more exclusively English than in 1953. Two 
of its most prominent figures—Sir de Villiers Graaff, leader of the 
party, and Marais Steyn, leader in the Transvaal—lost their seats, 
partly because of delimitation of constituencies, after hard cam- 
paigning. It seems evident, in fact, that despite the new vigour 
injected into the United Party by Graaff after he became leader at 
the end of 1955, the party was handicapped by the stand it took 
at its extraordinary conference in August 1957 in favour of re- 
placing the Coloured on the common roll (from which they had 
been removed late in 1956 at the end of a six-year constitutional 
crisis) and by its somewhat complex proposal for reorganization 
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of the Senate (another casualty of the constitutional crisis): the 
aim of this proposal was to enable non-whites to secure some 
further representation (though not by their own people), while at 
the same time guaranteeing to the white group ultimate control 
over measures threatening the balance of power between the races. 
Even such tentative moves towards increasing non-white political 
influence were used tellingly by the Nationalists in their election 
propaganda. 

But the election results were not only a victory for unlimited 
white political supremacy; they reflected also the solidarity of the 
Afrikaner Nationalist community. Afrikaners who voted for the 
United Party have often been under heavy pressure from their 
community, but the open intensity of this pressure during the 
recent election campaign has rarely been equalled. ‘No Afrikaner 
can find a home in the United Party’ was a favourite slogan. 
Though this may have increased Nationalist vote totals, it also 
widened the gulf between the English-speaking and the Afrikaans- 
speaking. Increasingly, the political map of the Union has followed 
the language map. This makes it still more difficult to preserve 
the links between the English and Afrikaner groups for which 
many South African leaders from Botha onwards worked so hard. 
Though no one should anticipate that the Nationalists will openly 
discriminate against the English language and the English-speak- 
ing, there is a real danger that the latter may be quietly squeezed 
out of government service and may increasingly lose interest (which 
has never been very strong) in participating actively in the political 
process. 

But if continued, and even increased, separation between 
English- and Afrikaans-speaking is a likely by-product of the 
election results, what about the effect on white and non-white 
relations? The pattern of legislatively defined apartheid is already 
established. To this the Nationalists might add two measures: 
university apartheid, and the elimination from Parliament of the 
representatives of non-white people. The party came to power in 
1948 with the intention of eliminating the Native representatives 
from Parliament. Only the patient persuasion of ‘Klasie’ Havenga, 
who was at first in coalition with and then a prominent member of 
the Nationalist Party, restrained them from doing so. It would 
seem paradoxical to remove them from Parliament when a con- 
stitutional struggle has for so long been waged to place the 
Coloured on a communal roll similar to that on which the Africans 
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of Cape Province have voted since 1936, but in the long run 
political apartheid may be interpreted as restricting representation 
in Parliament to white voters. 

University apartheid and the extension of governmental control 
over all African education was already provided for in a measure 
introduced by the Nationalist Government in the session before 
the election. It was tabled because of strong opposition not only 
from the institutions affected—Witwatersrand and Cape Town 
Universities, where a few non-whites share the same classrooms as 
whites, Fort Hare College for non-whites, and the segregated 
faculties of Natal University, including its Bantu Medical School— 
but also by Afrikaans universities which saw the measure as a 
threat to academic freedom and university autonomy. Neverthe- 
less, it seems likely that the Nationalists will move ahead with their 
programme, though perhaps in somewhat modified form, since 
they are already planning the three new universities, one for each 
of the major Bantu language groups, which are to be under govern- 
ment control. 

The major focus of the Nationalists, however, will be upon 
making more effective the apartheid measures already on the sta- 
tute books. Residential segregation will be pressed farther, par- 
ticularly to eliminate ‘black spots’ from white areas. Further divi- 
sions will be drawn within the economic process, the natural effect 
of which is towards integrating the white and non-white workers 
so intimately involved in its operations. Moreover, the Native 
Laws Amendment Act, passed in the face of bitter protests at the 
last session, may be used to curb the remaining contacts between 
whites and non-whites. At the least its very existence offers an 
implicit warning against such contacts. 

The Government may be said to have won a victory not only 
against its political opponents but also against those within 
Nationalist ranks who have been pressing for an implementation of 
ideal or total apartheid. Particularly in the last months before the 
election, the idealistic groups within Nationalist Afrikanerdom— 
notably in SABRA (the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs) 
and the Dutch Reformed Church—have been urging support for 
territorial apartheid, possibly along the lines suggested by the 
Tomlinson Commission’s Report on the Socio-Economic De- 
velopment of the Reserves. The coup de grace to this effort came 
with Senator Verwoerd’s resignation three weeks before the 
election, which he attributed to criticism from within his own 
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party, and his triumphant reinstatement by the Prime Minister. 
What seems clear from these manceuvres is that Verwoerd, an 
energetic, forceful, and determined individual, has won his fight 
within the party to continue to direct Native policy. As a result 
more stress may well be laid on directing African use of land in the 
reserves than on encouraging any radical change in their economic 
life. 

The Nationalists successfully weathered their most delicate 
problem: Mr Strijdom’s ill health. The fact that he did not attend 
the last session of Parliament, nor make an election speech until 
10 March, suggested that he might not long be able to carry the 
responsibilities of leader of the party. In the end, however, Mr 
Strijdom proved both an effective campaigner and a power within 
the party. Should illness force him to relinquish its highest office, 
it seems likely that he has sufficient influence to install in his place 
one of his own close associates, perhaps Senator Verwoerd, or his 
brother-in-law, Senator de Klerk, now Minister of Labour. 

It is often said that the racial situation in the Union is an un- 
tenable one. This may be true in the long run, though not neces- 
sarily in the foreseeable future. The country has a dynamic and 
intelligently directed economic system, by far the most powerful 
in Africa. It has a solid base for its continued prosperity in the 
cushioning effect of its gold supplies, which still comprise more 
than half the world’s supply. It is thus a remarkably stable 
economic structure as long as it can depend on its African and 
other non-white labour. 

This fact gives particular importance to the failure of the non- 
white organizations to achieve a large-scale sit-down strike in the 
week before the election in protest against their political im- 
potence and in support of a {1-a-day minimum wage. Police 
force, used relentlessly and efficiently, combined with inadequate 
organization and support, made the work boycott largely ineffec- 
tive. This victory against the latent power of the Africans was, if 
anything, more important than the victory in the electoral contest, 
for the adversary was potentially a stronger one. 

What does this mean? It suggests that, despite the success of the 
bus boycott in Johannesburg last spring, Africans are still far from 
being able to mobilize a large-scale industrial and economic boy- 
cott. It suggests also that the Government will use more rather 
than less force in dealing in future with evidences of discontent. 
And since the Africans not only are long-suffering but also gain 
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considerable returns from the industrial process, they may con- 
tinue to contribute to its success and prosperity for the foreseeable 
future. Outbreaks are always possible, but they know that the 
retaliation will be immediate and fierce. 

Nevertheless the further cutting of communication between 
white and non-whites offers real dangers, if not in an immediate 
physical sense, at least in the long run. The two worlds which 
Senator Verwoerd rejects in a territorial sense are already in 
existence within South Africa’s boundaries and show signs of 
becoming still more rigidly separated. Polarization of sentiment 
grows all too easily in such an atmosphere. Sparta, too, found its 
energies absorbed in maintaining the position of its dominant 
group. 

As a power centre, however, stretching its influence north, 
South Africa cannot be disregarded. Though Southern Rhodesia 
would dislike the Afrikaner stamp, the attraction of apartheid is 
unmistakable. The overwhelming success in the Federation, in the 
first elections held there, of the party supporting ‘partnership’ 
tended to conceal the fact that nearly half the votes were cast for 
opposition parties. It is still too early to say that Southern Rho- 
desia might turn towards the Union and away from her present 
partners in the Federation, but as far as racial ideology is concerned 
the two territories have much in common. 

Even the emerging African states of the north are establishing a 
modus vivendi with white supremacy in southern Africa. From its 
side, the Nationalist Government welcomes their representatives. 
Apartheid restrictions were lifted for a Ghanian representative to a 
Cape Town conference late in 1957, and subsequently for the 
Sultan of Morocco. The paradox of treating a person of colour 
from outside the country on a different basis from those within is 
not unknown in other countries, too. Yet in the long run it is 
difficult to see how such happenings can fail to have some influ- 
ence within South Africa. Rigorous enforcement of apartheid is 
the present order of the day in South Africa. Can it maintain its 
rigidity indefinitely in the face of the dynamic of an economic 
process within which more than two-thirds of the semi-skilled 
industrial workers are already Africans, and of the rapid social 
change within a continent still more overwhelmingly African? 


G. M. C. 
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